BOYS'   WEEKLIES

bears and gangsters. They get what they are look-
ing for, but they get it wrapped up in the illusions
which their future employers think suitable for
them.   To what extent people draw their ideas
from fiction is disputable.   Personally I believe
that most people are influenced far more than they
would care to admit by novels, serial stories, films
and so forth, and that from this point of view the
worst books are often the most important, because
they are usually the ones that are read earliest in
life.   It is probable that many people who would
consider themselves  extremely sophisticated and
" advanced"  are actually carrying through life
an imaginative background which they acquired
in childhood from (for instance) Sapper and Ian
Hay.   If that is so, the boys' twopenny weeklies
are of the deepest importance.   Here is the stuff
that is read somewhere between the ages of twelve
and eighteen by a very large proportion, perhaps
an actual majority, of English boys, including many
who will never read anything else except news-
papers;   and along with it they are absorbing a
set of beliefs which would be regarded as hopelessly
out of date in the Central Office of the Conservative
Party.   All the better because it is done indirectly,
there is being pumped into them the conviction that
the major problems of our time do not exist, that
there is nothing wrong with laissez-faire capitalism,
that foreigners are unimportant comics and that
the British Empire is a sort of charity-concern
which will last for ever.  Considering who owns these
papers, it is difficult to believe that this is'unin-
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